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He chose expensive dishes and filled her glass with carefully selected
wines. She ate and drank well, but remained perfectly calm.

"Are you in love, Marie-Ange, or have you been in love?" he asked.
"Oh, how pretty it is!" she cried pointing to the river. "They're like
dresses of water dancing!"

The illuminated fountains had been set going on the Seine. The
jets of water rose sixty foot into the air in a multi-coloured, changing
light, to the accompaniment of electrically produced music,

"In love?" said Marie- Ange a moment later. "No, I don't think so,
not properly."

"Really not? You must have lots of boys dancing attendance on
you, particularly in your profession."

She shrugged her shoulders with indifference.

Simon came to the conclusion that she had not yet had a lover.
Accustomed as he was to frank expression when speaking to women,
on this occasion he avoided pressing his investigations further, just
because she was a young girl and he was afraid of offending her.
"Do you have fun in life?" he asked.

"No, at least not at the moment, I mean at the present time," she
replied.

Her brother had just left for Italy and she felt lonely.
"Don't you want to get married?"

"How stupid and boring my questions are. I really don't know how
to set about it," he thought.

She pointed out to Simon a group of Scotsmen in kilts crossing the
Pont d'lena. Then she said: "I don't know. Perhaps all women want
to get married, even when they think they don't. But a girl brought
up as I have been, making the demands one has been conditioned to
make and with no money to justify them, is almost certain never to
meet the man to suit her."

"Nonsense," Lachaume cried. "You nearly always get what you
want if you try hard enough."

"Then I don't think I shall ever have anything, because there's noth-
ing I passionately want."

They had finished dinner and went downstairs. Simon took Marie-
Ange on a rapid tour of the gigantic Exhibition, explaining to her how
it had all been built, telling her of the difficulties, the rivalries, the
amusing stories, the conflicts of vanity. And the Exhibition looked quite
different to Marie-Ange, because the Government point of view was
being revealed to her. Simon avoided pedantry; he brought into play
all his capacity for wit to amuse Marie-Ange, and felt really happy
when he saw her laugh or smile.

He accompanied her as far as the door of the second-class hotel near
the Champs Elysees, where she had been living since the sale of the
family house. It did not occur to Simon to stroke her neck, touch her
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